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which sometimes marks the strict enforce- 
ment of buiness contracts. There should 
be, there must be the frankest understand- 
ing, the heartiest cooperation arising from 
the knowledge that whatever benefits 
either library or community benefits both. 
The CHAIRMAN: In introducing the 
next speaker I can do no better than to use 
a quotation from President Wyer's letter 
of instruction: "Mr. Wright is vouched for 
by Mr. P. B. Wright, no relation, by the 
way, who has promised for him an inter- 
esting, vigorous and stimulating address." 
Mr. WILLARD HUNTINGTON WRIGHT, 
literary editor of the Los Angeles Times, 
will speak to us on the subject 

IS LIBRARY CENSORSHIP DE- 
SIRABLE? 

Mr. Wright said in part: 

Censorship unfortunately is not confined 
to public libraries, the most objectionable 
forms being found outside these institu- 
tions. Furthermore the problem of censor- 
ship is not so large an issue in libraries 
as the outsider supposes. Subterraneanly, 
however, it influences the board's selection 
of books. Though actively no intolerance 
may be shown, the principle is ever pres- 
ent. Censorship in libraries is an offshoot 
of the general practice of censoring letters, 
and censorship in general includes library 
censorship in particular, as the principle 
is the same. 

Censorship has had a long and inglori- 
ous career, dating from the days of early 
Rome to the present. Primarily it grew 
out of a sense of racial preservation; 
was originally in the hands of the church ; 
and to-day is composed largely of that Pur- 
itan prejudice which is a survival of medi- 
aeval superstition. Modern censorship is 
founded largely on the assumption that the 
sinner is the man of gaiety and impulse, 
and that the path of virtue is a highway 
of solemn reason, trodden only by serious 
minded folk. As a result stupidity and so- 
lemnity have been considered by censors as 
synonymous with morality. 

The question of censorship hinges large- 
ly on the question of morality, and morality 
depends upon nationality, civilization and 



period of development. What is strictly 
proper and moral In the heart of Africa 
would not be acceptable to the standards 
set by Americans of the present age, and 
consequently many things would pass cen- 
sorship there, which would be questioned 
here. Strictly the only proper literary cen- 
sorship is that exercised over wildly an- 
archistic philippics, diatribes against the 
government or hortatory tracts advocating 
lawlessness. The expurgation of memoirs, 
or the exclusion of erotic novels from li- 
braries are not acts of true moral cen- 
sorship, but are really only the practical 
application of Puritan prejudices. 

In literary censorship the term "im- 
moral" is often confounded with "sexual," 
and in consequence the works of Boccac- 
cio, Dumas fils, Pinero and Sudermann are 
often stamped as immoral when the mur- 
dering rascals of Hawthorne, Conrad and 
Conan Doyle, fully as immoral, pass master 
at the library. 

In all these instances the rascally and 
erotic heroes and heroines are made to 
reap their just deserts and as soon as 
this is accomplished, the book, philosophic- 
ally speaking, becomes moral. Some, how- 
ever, will argue that the moral lesson is a 
hypocritical subterfuge and that the charm 
of the book lies not in the moral dicta, 
but in the glamour of the crime. How- 
ever this may be, it is an undeniable fact 
that books of ethical lectures and volumes 
of homiletics have never yet been tabu- 
lated among the best sellers; that it is a 
psychological fact that ethics and moral- 
ity appeal to us not through reason but 
through the emotions, and that the more 
attractively clothed the moral precepts are, 
the more apt we are to read them. 

Morality in its last analysis means but 
one thing — custom. The assertion that it 
means aught else places the ban of bigotry 
— or at least of incorrectness — on the per- 
son who makes it. Morality is the code of 
manners adopted by a people for its racial 
preservation. These manners are governed 
entirely by conditions. Thus as conditions 
have changed morals have changed; and 
as conditions are different in different 
countries, so are morals different in differ- 
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ent countries. Conditions and necessities 
are always transitional. Progress is merely 
a changing of values. All of these changes 
must have naw codes of laws to govern 
them. The whole question of censorship 
hinges on the proper use of the word 
"moral." The confusion of immorality with 
sin leads many people into difficulties, al- 
though sin is no more invariable than im- 
morality. However, a distinction must be 
drawn between immorality and sin. Sin 
depends altogether on the individual's or 
institution's private belief; while morality 
is whatever the majority of the nation 
sanctions. 

Consequently any progress or upward 
step not sanctioned by the majority is really 
immoral, and nations have advanced by 
the courage of those who have dared to 
be "immoral." If the early nations had 
succeeded in preserving their morality, 
slavery would still be in vogue and the 
crucifixion of martyrs would still be en- 
acted in order to preserve the morals of the 
community. Only in leniency toward im- 
morality is progress possible. 

We have a law limiting the amount of 
benzoate of soda for preservative purposes 
in food to one-tenth of one per cent. Sup- 
pose, though, that some obscure govern- 
ment official should suddenly decide that 
the one-tenth of one per cent of this salt 
was injurious ; he could not forbid the man- 
ufacturers who came under his jurisdiction 
to make use of this chemical. But this is 
precisely the principle involved in literary 
censorship. The law of our nation permits 
the publication of certain books, contain- 
ing the one-tenth of one per cent of pre- 
servative spice or of heretical doctrine, and 
the moral censor, standing outside the 
law, decides that these ingredients are 
not moral, and the book is excluded from 
public libraries. Thus, the law permits the 
publication of a book the circulation of 
which the moral censor inhibits. The un- 
fairness of this sort of thing is obvious. 

The danger of individual censorship, or 
of clique censorship, as opposed to legal 
censorship, lies in the fact that the one 
is governed by personal prejudice, belief 
and superstition; while the other is reg- 



ulated by what has been found to be the 
best for the people as a whole. No matter 
what a prosecutor's own personal convic- 
tions may be, his prosecutions are governed 
by the printed law. But in the case of the 
censor, this does not hold. A censor may ex- 
cise or abolish according to his individual 
opinion, irrespective of the fact that, from 
a legal point of view — which is the 
real moral point of view — the book is per- 
fectly proper. It seems to me that it would 
not be at variance with the American ideals 
of government — which, after all, are 
founded on our composite ideals of jus- 
tice and right — should librarians permit on 
their shelves any book whatsoever that the 
law countenances; provided, of course, 
there is a sufficient demand to warrant its 
purchase. 

The CHAIRMAN: I have the pleasure 
of introducing Mr. ARTHUR E. BOST- 
WICK, librarian of the St. Louis public 
library, who will speak on the subject 

THE EXPLOITATION OF THE PUBLIC 
LIBRARY 

Two and a half years ago; or, to be more 
exact, on January 22, 1909, in an address 
at the dedication of the Chestnut Hill 
Branch of the Free library of Philadelphia, 
the present writer used the following 
words : 

"I confess that I feel uneasy when I 
realize how little the influence of the public 
library is understood by those who might 
try to wield that influence, either for good 
or for evil ... So far there has been no 
concerted, systematic effort on the part 
of classes or bodies of men to capture the 
public library, to dictate its policy, to 
utilize its great opportunities for influenc- 
ing the public mind. When this ever 
comes, as it must, we must look out! . . . 

"Organizations . . . civil, religious, scien- 
tific, political, artistic . . . have usually 
let us severely alone, where their influ- 
ence, if they should come into touch with 
the library, would surely be for good . . . 
would be exerted along the line of morality, 
of more careful book selection, of judicial 
mindedness instead of one-sidedness. 

"Let us trust that influences along this 



